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PODARGUS PAPUENSIS. 


[The Podargus Papuensis. ] 


Tue goatsucker, night-jar, or fern-owl (Caprimulgus 
Europeus), is the British representative of an exten- 
sive and very interesting family of birds (Caprimul- 
gide), distributed respectively over every quarter of 
the globe. Divided into several genera, the Caprimul- 
gide present leading characteristics so marked and 
definite as to render it impossible that they should be 
mistaken. Crepuscular, or nocturnal in their habits, 
and feeding on nocturnal insects, such as moths, &c., 
which they take on the wing, their structure, their 
flight, and even the colours of their plumage, are in 
admirable accordance with their appoirted mode of 
life. The head is broad, the eyes large and full, the 
beak compressed, with a wide gape running back 
beneath the eyes, and garnished along the edge with a 
close fringe of stiff long bristles. The tarsi are short, 
and in the typical genus, Caprimulgus, the middle toe 
is broad, and serrated along the outer edge. The 
plumage is full and soft, and its colouring consists of 
intermingled mellow tints of grey, brown, and yellow, 
Vou. VI. 





arranged in lines, dashes, bars, and zigzags, producing 
an exquisite effect, and often defying imitation. In 
the restricted genus Caprimulgus, of which our beau- 
tiful goatsucker is an example, the beak is small and 
weak, the tarsi very short, and the wings long and 
pointed. The flight is buoyant, quick, and noiseless, 
and distinguished by turns and evolutions performed 
with great ease and grace. It is always on the wing 
that the goatsucker takes its prey. At nightfall it 
issues forth from its retreat and begins its insect chase, 
suspending its active operations at intervals, during 
which, settled on some perch, it utters a jarring note, 
resembling the vibrating sound produced by the quick 
rotation of a spinning-wheel. This note is occasion- 
ally, but not often, uttered during flight ; and when a 
pair of these birds are sporting together on the wing, 


| they also sometimes utter a low but shrill cry, repeated 


four or five times in succession. 
Like the swallow-tribe, the true goatsuckers are pre- 
eminently aérial; indeed their small and feeble tarsi 
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disqualify them for searching after food on the ground, 
while their ample wings give them the power of quick 
and easy flight. The swallow, however, is a hunter by 
day,—the goatsucker by night,—the former keeps up 
an unceasing attack on the myriads of smaller insects 
which teem in the air,—the goatsucker feeds on moths, 
chafers, and the larger insects, which come forth when 
the rest have retired. In both cases the powers of 
wing are considerable, but the flight of the goatsucker 
differs essentially in its character from that of the 
swallow; it is more undulating, more buoyant, more 
irregular, and far less continuous. It flits along on 
wings whose fanning is not heard, and in this respect 
resembles the owl no less than in its nocturnal habits. 
The popular names fern-owl and churn-owl, indeed 
indicate that the resemblances between the goatsucker 
and the owl have not escaped common observation. 
The large head, the wide gape of the beak, which is 
hooked at the tip, the large nocturnal eyes, the soft, 
loose, full plumage, and even its blended tints, all 
tend to fill up a certain measure of approximation ; but 
this approach of the win hae grea to the owls is far 
more strikingly exhibited by the genus Podargus, than 
by the genus Caprimulgus. In Podargus, for example, 
the beak, instead of being small and weak, is large and 
strong; the cu/men, or ridge of the upper mandible is 
curved,—the gape is enormous, but the edges of the 
beak have no rows of fringe-like lashes; on the other 
hand, there is a tendency towards a radiation of feathers 
round the eyes, and those at the base of the bill are lax 
and almost hair-like, resembling the feathers which 
form the facial disc in the owl, In Caprimulgus the 
tarsi ore, as we have said, very feeble, and the claw 
of the middle toe pectinated; on the contrary, in 
Podargus, the tarsi are more strong, and the claw 
of the middle toe is entirely destitute of pectination. 
With this increased development of the tarsi, the 
wings are abbreviated, the quill-feathers being smaller 
and stiffer. In the genus Podargus we see, in fact, 
a departure in minor characters, from those which 
the typical forms of the family display; in the genus 
Egotheles, another genus belonging to the goat- 
suckers, a still further departure is to be traced; and 
the same observation may be extended onwards, In 
every natural family, indeed, there exists a series of 
gradations (more or less apparent), by which one family 
approaches to another, leading to the conviction of a 
oneness of design and method, carried out through the 
whole range of nature. Where such links are wanting, 
we may suppose that they either exist undiscovered, or 
that they have previously existed, but have passed away ; 
and hence it often happens that fossil relics supply the 
hiatus in the gradual transition of form to form, for- 
cibly inculcating the doctrine that the system of organic 
being is complete and unbroken. With respect, how- 
ever, to the genus Podargus, its affinities are clear ; it is 
one of the aberrant genera of the Caprimulgide, and 
as its structure departs, to a certain extent, from the 
typical form presented by our common goatsucker, so 
also it exhibits a corresponding difference with regard 
to habits and manners. Exclusively confined to Aus- 
tralia, and the islands of the Indian Archipelago, the 
genus Podargus consists of seven or eight species only, 
as-far as hitherto discovered, and of these, one is the 
Padargus Papuensiz, represented in the annexed en- 
graving, which is copied after a drawing taken from a 
specimen in the Museum of Paris. It appears to be 
elosely allied to a very rare species from Java, described 
under the name of Podargus Javenensis, Horsfield. 
Besides these, the following remarkable species (and 
one or two more might be. added) are peculiarly de- 
serving of notice. First, the Horned Podargus, from 
Sumatra (Podargus cornutus), which indeed from the 
size uf the head, the developmeut of the ear-plumes 
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into large full tufts, the great staring eyes, and the 
powerful beak, might be almost mistaken for an owl, 
Secondly, the Stanley Podargus (Podargus Stanley. 
anus) from Australia, described in: Latham, vol. vii., as 
the wedge-tailed goatsucker. Thirdly, the Podargus 
humeralis, or Cold-river goat-sucker, of Latham (vol, 
vi.), also from Australia. Fourthly, the Podargus Cu- 
vieri, or Benil of the aborigines of Australia; this is 
described by Mr. Caley as being nocturnal in its habits, 
appearing stupified by day. All these species exhibit 
the distinctive characters of their genus. 

The formation of the wing renders their flight less 
buoyant and undulating than in the typical goatsuckers, 
though it is at the same time rapid; and the enormous 
gape of the beak, conjvined with its strength, enables 
them to take in the larger insects, and such as are clad 
with har? wing-cases. The French give to the com- 
mon goatsucker, among other names, that of crapaud 
volant (flying toad), in allusion to the noise it makes, 
and perhaps also to its wide gape: the depressed form 
of the head, and the enormously wide gape of the birds 
of this genus, give them a better claim to such a title, 
and indeed, without much impropriety, they may be 
regarded as representatives among the feathered race of 
those nocturnal, dusky, insectivorous reptiles. With 
respect to their habits of incubation, nothing is as- 
certained ; though in this respect they most probably 
resemble the common goatsucker, which deposits its 
eggs on the ground, among ferns, or a similar covert, 
where the spot is dry; they are two in number. 

The goatsucker is migratory in our latitudes, but we 
know not whether the species of the genus Podargus 
obey a similar law. Ii is not unlikely, however, that 
those peculiar to Australia pass periodically from one 
district to another, as is the case with the greater num- 
ber, if not all, of the feathered tenants of that vast 
insular continent, (if the phrase be allowed), which, ac- 
cording to the statements of various travellers, migrate 
from one region to another, disappearing from given 
distriets at certain seasons, and returning at others. 
In North America, the night-hawk (Caprimulgus 
Americanus) and that curious bird the “ Whip-poor- 
will” (Caprimulgus vociferus), are migratory. 

Even more confused by the light than is the common 
goatsucker, the members of the genus Podargus are 
completely nocturnal; they haunt the solitudes of the 
woods, and the sombre but intermingled tints of their 
plumage screen them from observation. At night they 
issue forth on their aérial chase, and retire with the 
first streaks of day to their wonted seclusion. 

In connexion with our observations on the genus 
Podargus, we cannot omit a short notice of a most 
extraordinary bird, in many respects closely related to 
this genus, but which truly forms the type of a distinct 
generic group, under the title of Steatornis, We allude 
to the Guacharo (Steatornis caripensis, Humb.), of 
which a memoir is published in the ‘ Nouvelles An- 
nales du Muséum,’ vol. iii., part 4, by M. l’Herminier. 
The Guacharo is a native of the range of deep and 
gloomy caverns of Caripe, in the province of Cumana, 
where it was first discovered by MM. Humboldt and 
Bonpland in the year 1799. These caverns are formed 
in the sides of tremendous calcareous rocks, divided by 
a stupendous chasm, over which are thrown the famous 
bridges of Icononzo. ‘‘ Numberless flights of noc- 
turnal birds,” says Humboldt, “ haunt the crevice, and 
which we were led at first to mistake for bats of a 
gigantic size. Thousands of them are seen flying 
over the surface of the water. The Indians assured us 
that they are of the size of a fowl, with a curved beak 
and an owl’s eye. They are called cacas, and the 
uniform colour of their plumage, which is blueish grey, 
leads me to think that they belong to the genus of 
Caprimulgus, the species of which are so various in the 
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Cordilleras. It is impossible to catch them on account 
of the depth of the valley, and they can only be ex- 
amined by throwing down rockets to illumine the sides 
of the rock.” 

M. Depens, in his ‘ History of South America,’ 
alludes to the same bird, of which he says, millions 
inhabit the cavern called Guacharo, which is immense, 
and that their fat yields the “ oil of Guacharo.” Two 
Guacharos (for the bird takes the name of the cavern) 
were at last shot by M. Bonpland, by torchlight, and 
drawn and described by M. Humboldt: they were, 
however, lost by shipwreck, on their way to France, in 
1801. 

In 1831, M. l’Herminier had the good fortune to 
obtain three of these birds killed in the great cavern of 
Caripe, and his memoir is accompanied with an ex- 
cellent figure. He adds, that he was in hopes of 
procuring others also, both young and old, when the 
annual chase of these birds, which the Indians in the 
neighbourhood are in the habit of making, should take 
place. 

“ Taken from the nest, and submitted to a fire of 
brush-wood, the young guacharos furnish an abun- 
dance of semi-liquid, transparent, inodorous oil, equally 
valued for the uses of the kitchen, and for burning in 
lamps, and which keeps above a year without beeoming 
rancid. The seeds and fruits contained in their stomach 
are also collected with care, and constitute under the 
name of * semilla del Guacharo,’ a celebrated remedy 
in the intermittent fevers of Cariaco.” 

The Guacharo is about seventeen or eighteen inches 
in length, the extent of its wings being upwards of 
three feet ; when closed they nearly reach to the end of 
the tail, which is ample and graduated. The beak is 
strong, large, solid, arched above, and armed at the 
edges of the upper mandible with a sharp tooth-like 
projection ; a full tuft of long bristles arises from the 
base, and arches over the beak; the gape is very wide. 

The eyes are moderately large, the tarsi short but 
stout, and the toes are armed with stout hooked claws 
well adapted for clinging to the sides of rocks. The 
middle claw is not pectinated, and the whole structure 
of their foot much resembles that of the swift. 

Closely allied to the genus Podargus, with which it 
has been associated until lately, the guacharo differs 
from this group, and every other among the Caprimul- 
gide in the nature of its diet ; it is in a great measure, 
if not exclusively, a berry-feeder,—at least if the ac- 
counts given by the natives are to be credited; unfor- 
tunately the stomachs of the individuals obtained by 
M. l’'Herminier were empty; he observes, however, 
that the digestive apparatus resembles that of the goat- 
suckers in general, and that this circumstance, in con- 
nexion with the structure of the bill. renders it difficult 
not to believe but that the guachavo is insectivorous. 
The colour of the specimen figured is rich brown 
or maroon, with reddish white spots on the wings, and 
faint bars of black across the tail. M. Humboldt de- 
scribes his specimens as of a deep blueish grey: there 
may be two species. 

Latham describes an allied species (if it be not the 
same,) under the name of Trinidad goatsuckers, which 
inhabits by thousands “ the coves forming the Bocases, 
an entrance into the gulf of Paria, accessible only at 
the lowest ebb tides ;” they are eaten as delicacies, 
but have an unpleasant flavour to persons not accus- 
tomed to them. In April and May they are destroyed 
in great numbers, and boat-loads of the young are pre- 
pared ond salted for the market at Trinidad, where 
they are eagerly purchased. Latham places this species 
among the large-billed, or Podargus section. ‘ 
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Public Walks—There is an excellent project in contem- 
plation at Hull; it is to secure a large and complete prome- 
nade round the whole of the town. The Provisional Com- 
mittee say, “ No town in the kingdom is at present so de- 
void of interesting walks as Hull; and when it is considered 
that the promenade will extend completely round the town, 
for a distance of 4} miles by 50 yards, and contain two 
spacious foot roads and a splendid carriage road, with rows 
of trees on each side, it must be admitted that no town will 
then be able to outvie it. To carry this object into effect, 
it is proposed to purchase ground, the whole extent of the 
road, of the width of 150 yards, reserving to the landowners 
the privilege of forming the road through their own land 
on the proposed plan, and thereby obtaining excellent front- 
ages for building. The road, when completed, is proposed 
to be thrown open for the public benefit, and the ground on 
each side of it will be equally divided amongst the sub- 
scribers by lot; so. that each subscriber of 100/. will be en- 
titled, after conferring an inestimable benefit on the public, 
to about 2000 square yards of building ground, with a 
frontage to this splendid promenade or avenue. 


Wood Carving at Groden.—The Cicerone of the place 
was the sexton, in whose house, as in every other, is carried 
on the wood-carving that has so enriched Gréden, because 
it so delights good little chikiren. At his invitation we 
entered one of the small pleasant houses of which the 
viage is composed. In a neat wainscotted room, a number 
of old men and women sat round a table, each having a 
piece of wood in hand, at which they were diligently cutting 
away. A lively old dame immediately took up a fresh piece, 
saying she would cut out a fox in our presence: whereupon 
another offered her services for a wolf, one man his for a 
Tyrolese, and a second man his for a smoking Dutchman. 
It was wonderful to see how boldly they began cutting, how 
certain was their shaping, how quickly the outlines were 
apparent. They assured us that they never spoiled a piece 
of wood, but showed us their hands and fingers covered with 
scars, and said that many carvers maimed themselves. 
They spoke with sovereign contempt of the drawing-school 
established in the valley by government, thinking that he 
who had it not in his head could never learn their art. 
They carved as their parents had carved before them, and 
the young ones who were taught to draw carved no better. 
They told us that the first person who introduced this wood- 
carving into the valley was one Johann de Mez, to whom, 
in the year 1703, it occurred to carve picture-frames of the 
wood of the pine, which frames, though plain and coarsely 
wrought, found purchasers. The brothers Martin and Do- 
minik Vinager immediately saw that this occupation might 
prove a source of profit to the poor valley, in which, from its 
great elevation, neither wheat nor buck-wheat succeeded, 
and the scanty crops of rye were insufficient for the support 
of the inhabitants. The soft ductile pine-wood abounded 
on the mountain side ; aided only by their native acuteness 
and talent, the brothers attempted the first figures, suc- 
ceeded, and found numerous imitators. They then went to 
Venice for instruction, and returned able artists. Presently 
the whole valley was carving wood; and with this new-born 
activity awoke that peculiar spirit of industry and specula- 
tion which s!umbers in almost every Tyrolese valley, await- 
ing only a favourable moment to start forth into vigorous 
life. Whilst the women carved at home, the men went 
abroad to sell their wares. * * * Thus was introduced a 
valuable manufacture and export trade, in which the whole 
population of the valley was interested. Where, fifty years 
beforé, nothing but poverty and privation were to be seen, 
plenty reigned. * * * But the carvers were improvident. 
For a century they carved busily away. Pine after pine 
was felled, converted into images of man and beast, and 
dispersed throughout the world in exchange for money. 
No one thought of preserving or propagating the beneficent 
tree; and one fine morning when the carvers. repaired to 
the mountain to fell a pine, they discovered, to their horror, 
that not one was left. In vain they explored recesses, 
ravines, and water-courses, in all directions; not a pine 
could they see, and despondently they returned home to 
collect all the despised and rejected fragments, and carve 
them, as they might, into dwarf puppets and lapdogs. They 
are now reduced to the hard necessity of sharing their gains 
with the inhabitants of the neighbouring valleys, by pur 
chasing pine-wood of them, until the seeds they have sown 
shall have grown into serviceable trees.—Lewald's ‘ Tyrol 
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BRITISH FISHERIES.—No. VII. 
Tue MACKEREL, 





[The Mackerel.—Scomber Scombrus. | 


Tue mackerel, though of the same order as the herring, 
pilchard, and sprat, belongs to a distinct family,—to 
which also belong the tunny, the bonito, the sword-fish, 
the dory, or doree, and several other kinds. The mac- 
kerel, which is placed at the head of this division of 
acanthopterygii, was known to the Greeks by the name 
of oxop/3pec (scombros); and the generic term for all fish 
comprised in this class is Scomberide. The name given 
to the mackerel by the French, German, and Dutch, ‘as 
well as by the English, is derived from the Latin word 
macula, a spot; that is, the spotted or streaked fish. 
Hence the term “ mackerel-sky” is also applied to a 
well-known formation. of the clouds. The mackerel 
is perhaps the most beautiful of our British fishes, 
being elegant in its form as well as brilliant in colour, 
The back is varied with hues of fine green and rich 
blue, and is marked by broad transverse lines, of a 
dark colour. Mr. Donovan, in his ‘ British Fishes,’ 
states, that “ the males have these dark transverse bands 
vearly straight ; while in females these bands are ele- 
gantly undulated.” ‘The colours are much richer when 
the fish is first taken out of the water; but even when 
exhibited on the stalls of the fishmongers in London, 
they are still brilliant. The scales are small and smooth ; 
and it will be seen, on reference to the engraving, that 
some of the posterior rays of the second back, and the 
caudal, or tail-fin, form very small-sized fins. The 
weight of the mackerel is generally under two lbs. ; but 
Pennant mentions one individual sold in the London 
market which weighed five lbs. and a quarter. The 
ordinary length is fourteen or sixteen inches, but some 
are found of the length of twenty inches. 

The mackerel approaches the coast in large shoals, 
and it was formerly considered that its annual move- 
ments were from northern to southern latitudes, and 
from southern to northern; but this fish is to be 
met with in our own seas at all seasons of the year, 
though in the winter they are not found in great num- 
bers; and the situation of those parts of the coast 
where they make their first appearance disproves the 
fact of their migrating only in a southern direction 
when the season has become more genial, as they fre- 
quently appear on a southern part of the coast before 
they have visited its northern limits. On the Cornish 
coast, which the fish often visit so early as the month 
of March, the course of the shoals seems to be from 
west to east. This year the fishing-season on the 
Sussex coast commenced early in February, and some 
were taken in January, but the number was small, and 
they were sold in London at from 1s. to 2s. each When 
the fishermen commence very early in the year, they 
have to proceed a considerable distance out to sea, as the 
fish do not approach the coast until a more advanced 
period. May and June are the busiest months for 
mackerel-fishing. In the latter month they spawn, the 
female roe containing above half a million ova. The 
process of depositing spawn takes place earlier on a 
sandy and shallow shore than on a rugged coast, the 





former being also more favourable to vivification. 
Previous to winter, the young retire to deep water 
The mackerel may be considered as frequenting nearly 
every part of the coasts of the United Kingdom, but it 
is most abundant on the southern portion of Great 
Britain, on the coasts of Sussex, Kent, Hampshire, and 
the western counties, and on those of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. They do not make their appearance on the 
Scotch coast until late in the summer. Whatever may 
be the fact as to their migration to the arctic seas, 
the following statement, taken from the ‘ Edinburgh 
Journal of Science,’ shows that they are found in those 
latitudes under singular circumstances :—“ Admiral Ple- 
ville-Lepley, who had had his home on the ocean for 
half a century, assured M. Lacepéde, that in Greenland, 
in the smaller bays surrounded with rock, so common 
on this coast, where the water is always calm, and the 
bottom generally soft mud and juice, he had seen, in the 
beginning of spring, myriads of mackerel, with their 
heads sunk some inches in the mud, their tails elevated 
vertically above its level ; and that this mass of fish 
was such, that at a distance it might be taken fora 
reef of rocks. The admiral supposed that the mackerel 
had passed the winter torpid under the ice and snow ; 
and added, that for fifteen or twenty days after their 
arrival, these fishes were affected with a kind of blind- 
ness, and that then many were taken with the net; but 


as they recovered their sight, the nets would not answer, . 


and hooks and lines were used.” We do not find that 
writers on ichthyology have noticed the occurrence of 
any similar fact with regard to the mackerel; but 
Mr. Yarrell*, in his notice of the tench, reports, that 
he was told they “ bury themselves in soft mud during 
winter ;” and he adds, that they “ certainly move very 
little in the colder months of the year.” The same 
writer, speaking of eels, states, that during winter they 
remain “imbedded in mud,” to the depth of twelve or 
sixteen inches. Thus they remain in a state of tor- 
pidity ; but Se have proved that eels possess 
a low degree of respiration, and also a low animal tem- 
perature, from which arises the tenacity of life for which 
they are remarkable. These qualities the mackerel 
does not possess, and the probability of their becoming 
torpid is much less; but until their physiological orga- 
nization has been more accurately examined, it is per- 
haps hazardous to deny the possibility of their being 
able to remain for some time in a torpid state. Fish 
will bear both a very high and an equally low tem- 
perature. John Hunter, in his ‘ Animal Economy,’ 
speaks of fish that, after being frozen, still retain so 
much of life as, when thawed, to resume their vital 
actions; and in Bushnan’s ‘ Introduction to the Study 
of Nature,’ it is stated, that “ perch have been frozen, 
and in this condition transported for miles. If, when 
in this state, fishes are placed in water near a fire, 
they soon begin. to exhibit symptoms of reanimation ; 


* «British Fishes,’ vol, i., p. 333, 
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[Mackerel Boats in the Bay of Hastings—Beachy Head in the Distance. ] 
hauled on shore. The drift-net fishing is the most 
common, and by this mode a larger number of fish can 


the fins quiver,—the gills open,—the fish gradually 
turns itself on its belly, and moves slowly round the 
vessel, till at length, completely revived, it swims 
briskly about.” Perhaps, with regard to the alleged 
torpidity of the mackerel, the safest way will be to sus- 
pend any opinion on the point until its truth or in- 
accuracy has been determined by further observation. 
The mackerel-fishery is, perhaps, the “iveliest, if not 
the most interesting, of any which are carried on in the 
British islands, The flesh of the mackerel being very 
tender, the greatest dispatch is used in conveying it to 
market, another incentive to exertion being the high 
price obtained for those fish which first arrive. The 
boats are frequently putting off and returning to the 
shore, the cargoes being conveyed by land carriage to 
the metropolis; or, from some parts of the coast, by 
vessels towed by a steam-tug. A light gale, which 
gently ripples the surface of the water, and is called a 
mackerel gale, is most favourable to the fisherman, 
who chiefly follows his employment during the night. 
There are three modes of fishing,—with drift-nets, with 
seans, and with the line. By the latter mode a couple 
of men will take from 500 to 1000 fish in one day, if 
the weather be favourable. The French boats fre- 
quently go out with six or eight people on board, all 
of whom fish with the line; and some of them are suffi- 
ciently adroit to pay attention to a couple of lines at 
the same time. The fish bite voraciously, and are 
taken with great rapidity by a bait cut from its own 
kind, and made to resemble a living fish. They will 
seize, and may be taken by, a piece of scarlet cloth or 
leather; and a scarlet coat has therefore been termed 
“a mackerel bait for a lady.” The sean-fishing re- 
quires two boats, and resembles in some respect the 
same mode applied to the taking of pilchards, though 
on a smaller scale, The sean, however, is sometimes 





be taken than in any other way. The drift-nets are 
worth from 20s. to 30s. each. Mr. Yarrell’s work, to 
which we have already been more than once indebted, 
contains the following minute account of the drift-net 
fishing :—“* The drift-net is 20 feet deep by 120 feet 
long, well corked at the top, but without lead at the 
bottom. They are made of small fine twine, which is 
tanned of a reddish-brown colour, to preserve it from the 
action of the sea-water; and it is thereby rendered 
much more durable. The size of the mesh about two 
inches and a half, or rather larger. Twelve, fifteen, 
and sometimes eighteen of these nets are attached 
lengthways, by tying along a thick rope, called the 
drift-rope, and, at the ends of each net, to each other. 
When arranged for depositing in the sea, a large buoy 
attached to the end of the drift-rope is thrown over- 
board, the vessel is put before the wind, and, as she 
sails along, the rope with the nets thus attached is 
passed over the stern into the water till the whole of 
the nets are run out. The net thus deposited Langs 
suspended in the water perpendicularly twenty feet deep 
from the drift-rope, and extending from three-quarters 
of a mile to a mile, or even a mile and a half, depend- 
ing on the number of nets belonging to the party or 
company engaged in fishing together. When the whole 
of the nets are thus handed out, the drift-rope is shifted 
from the stern to the bow of the vessel, and she rides 
by it as if at anchor. The benefit gained by the boat's 
hanging at the end of the drift-rope is, that the net is 
kept strained in a straight line, which, without this pull 
upon it, would not be the case. The nets are shot in 
the evening, and sometimes hauled once during the 
night; at others allowed to remain in the water all 
night, The fish roving in the dark through the water 
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hang in the meshes of the net, which are large enough 
to admit them beyond the gill-covers and pectoral fins, 
but not large enough to allow the thickest part of the 
body to pass through. In the morning early, prepara- 
tions are made for hauling the nets. A capstan on the 
deck is manned, about which two turns of the drift- 
rope are taken. One man stands forward to untie the 
upper edge of each net from the drift-rope, which is 
called casting-off the lashings; others hand in the net 
with the fish caught, to which one side of the vessel is 
devoted ; the other side is occupied by the drift-rope, 
which is wound in by the men at the capstan.” The 
most active period of the fishery has already been stated. 
The seasons fluctuate considerably, an abundant year 
being succeeded by a scarce one; or several of the 
latter may occur together, and afterwards may be com- 
pensated by successive years of plenty. On some nights 
2000 or 3000 fish will be caught by one boat, and an- 
«ther not more than a mile distant may not take 100. 
Vhis uncertainty contributes to render the fishery a 
p-ecarious source of subsistence to those who can only 
enbark capital in it on a small scale, and cannot stand 
against the unforeseen reverses which may occur in a 
short period, but are counterbalanced on an average of 
years. 
' The boats employed are generally about thirty feet 
in the keel, built of oak or ash, and copper-fastened. 
They possess great depth of waist and breadth of beam, 
are noted for their durability, and considered as fast 
and safe a class of boats as are to be found in the 
fisheries on any coast of the United Kingdom. From 
Hastings to Dungeness the beach and coast are bold 
and rocky, and the strength of the boats was se- 
verely tested in attempting to “ beach,” besides the 
frequent loss of life; but latterly a different method 
has been adopted of gaining the beach, by which 
this object is effected in a more skilful and less dan- 
gerous manner. All the fishing-boats are required to 
be licensed according to an Act of 6 Geo. IV. c. 108, 
and the Commissioners of Customs are authorized to 
grant or to refuse such licences, and to prescribe within 
what distance of the English coast they shall be em- 
ployed. It was usual formerly to restrict the boats 
within a distance of four leagues of the English coast ; 
and in obtaining a licence, impediments often occurred 
through the reports of the local officers of the revenue, 
which rendered it difficult for parties against whom 
any suspicion of smuggling was entertained, whether 
justly or not, to obtain the means of lawfully prose- 
cuting thelroccupation. Valuable fishing-grounds were 
abandoned to the fishermen on the opposite coast, and 
while our fishermen were shut out from them, those 
from France or Holland freely fished on all or any of 
those to which the English fishermen were limited. 
The licence was not granted unless securities were 
given, and this was also a subject of complaint and 
often embarrassment. Four or five years ago, the 
licensing system was relaxed, and the limits were ex- 
tended to within a league of the French and Dutch 
coasts ; but securities are still required, and the secret 
report, upon suspicion only, of the local officer of the 
customs, may occasion a difficulty in obtaining a licence. 
The object of these regulations has been to protect the 
revenue against smuggling, but it is obviously not cal- 
culated to secure this effect, as the French or Dutch 
boats cannot be brought within their operation ; and 
the only consequence has been to introduce new arrange- 
ments by which to baffle the vigilance of the officers of 
revenue. It is therefore to be desired that the licensing- 
system should be abolished, and that our fishermen 
should proceed wherever they believe they can most 
successfully obtain a cargo, care only being taken not 
to infringe on the rights of their brethren on the oppo- 
site coasts. The penalties against smuggling would 
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still be in full force, while those who have no idea of 
engaging in the contraband trade would no longer be 
annoyed by regulations which are directed solely against 
those who infringe the Custom-house laws. 


COTTAGE ECONOMY—POULTRY—TRADE 
IN EGGS. 

Every plan which proposes to augment the quantity 
of food, and to increase the comforts of the cottager, is 
deserving of consideration. The extent to which this 
end may be attained by a cottager’s wife directing her 
attention to the management of poultry, does not 
appear to have been accurately investigated ; nor is it 
clearly understood by many whether this branch of 
cottage economy is advantageous or disadvantageous, 
owing chiefly to the absence of some useful rules by 
which to conduct it according to a systematic and 
uniform method, based on experience and information. 
Attention has, however, been directed to the subject in 
each of the three kingdoms, but information has not 
been extensively conveyed to those for whom it is 
oper useful, and the various opinions of different 
writers have not been compared so as to deduce rules 
of undoubted utility. In directing notice to the sub- 
ject, we can only treat it in a general manner, and 
shall at present avoid details. ‘The late Mr. Cobbett, 
in his useful little work entitled ‘Cottage Economy,’ 
has expressed the following opinion on this matter :— 
“Tt is, perhaps, seldom that fowls can be kept con- 
veniently about a cottage; but, when they can, three, 
four, or half-a-dozen hens, to lay in winter, when the 
wife is at home the greater part of the time, are worth 
attention. ey would require but little room, might 
be bought in November and sold in April, and six of 
them, with proper care, might be made to clear, every 
week, the price of a gallon of flour. If the labour were 
great, I should not think of it, but it is none; and I am 
for neglecting nothing in the way of pains in order to 
insure a hot dinner, every day in winter, when the man 
comes home from work. * * * Nothing lawfully within 
our power ought to be neglected in order to insure 
comfort at home; for without comfort there is no home.” 
Martin Doyle, the cottage economist of Ireland, in his 
* Hints to Small Holders,’ has also devoted some atten- 
tion to the subject. The following observations are 
from the work just mentioned :—‘ A few cocks and 
hens, if they be prevented from scratching in the 
garden, are a useful and appropriate stock about a 
cottage, the warmth of which causes them to lay eggs 
in winter—no trifling advantage to the children when 
milk is scarce. The French, who are extremely fond 
of eggs, and contrive to have them in great abundance 

feed them so well on curds and buckwheat, and keep 
them so warm, that they have plenty of eggs, even in 
winter. Now in our country, especially in a gen- 
tleman’s fowl-yard, there is not an egg to be had in 
cold weather ; but the warmth of the poor man’s cabin 
insures him an egg even in the most ungenial season. 
You constantly want salt (and I hope soap) and can- 
dies in winter; now a few eggs taken to the hucksters, 
procure you these most necessary articles in exchange. 
* * * Wherever you are within reach of steam-boats 
you may calculate on having a brisk demand for fat 
poultry for the English markets, if those at home should 
not afford a sufficient price. Many a clever woman in 
the barony of Forth earns smart sums by rearing and 
fattening fowl for the Wexford Market.” In Scotland, 
that valuable association, the Highland Society, has 
given prizes to those cottagers who have been most 
successful in the rearing and management of poultry: 
and a prize has been offered for the best essay on the 





means of improving the supply of fattened poultry for 
market-towns, 
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In the counties bordering on the metropolis, particu- 
larly in Surrey, Sussex, Essex, Cambridge, Norfolk, 


Suffolk, and Berkshire, the rearing and fattening of 
poultry for the London market is thought worthy of 


attention by considerable farmers. At Wokingham, in 
Berkshire, the London dealers sometimes pay 150/. to 
the poultry feeders in that neighbourhood in a single 
market-day. Reigate and Dorking are also large 
poultry-markets. The prices are sometimes very high. 
In 1827 young fowls were sold in London at 18s. a 
couple; and from 6s. to 10s. is considered a moderate 
price. The sudden demand which arises during the 
fashionable season in London will account for these 
high prices. Twenty dozen of the finest fowls are 
sometimes required for a single gala; and if the price 
were higher, the extravagance of fashion would per- 
haps cause the demand to be greater, though ordi- 
narily an increased price at once diminishes the sale. 
The present Earl Spencer, who has always warmly in- 
terested himself in every species of rural and domestic 
improvement, a few years ago instituted a poultry show 
at Chapel Brampton, in Northamptonshire. As it is 
always desirable to have a standard in view, raised as 
high as the most approved system will carry it, we give 
the weight of the fowls which gained the prizes adju- 
dicated in 1829. The best turkey weighed 20 lbs. 
4 oz.3 capon 7 Ibs. 144 0z.; pullet 6 Ibs. 34 oz. ; 
goose 18 lbs. 24 oz. ; couple of ducks 15 Ibs. 10 oz. 

But perhaps the cottager may direct his attention 
with more advantage to the production of eggs than to 
the fattening of poultry. The Poland breed will be 
found most valuable to him. Their colour is a shining 
black, with white feathers on the top of the head. They 
are called “ everlasting layers,” and so seldom are 
inclined to sit, that their eggs are often set under hens 
of a different breed. Some very interesting experi- 
ments on the production of eggs have recently been 
made by Mr. Mouat, of Stoke, near Guildford, He 
received three pullets of the Poland breed on the Ist 
of December, 1835, which had been hatched in June 
previous, and they commenced laying on the 15th of 
December. The number of eggs which they laid be- 
tween the Ist of December, 1835, and Ist December, 
1836, was 524 or 174 and 175 each, and only one of 
them showed a desire to sit. During the twelve months 
they consumed 3 bushels of barley, 17 Ibs. of rice, and 
a small quantity of barley-meal and peas, the cost of 
which amounted to 16s. 10d. The number of eggs 
being 524, there were thirty-one eggs produced for 
each shilling expended. Assuming the weight of each 
exe to be 14 oz., there would be 41 Ibs. of food of the 
most nutritious kind which it is possible to obtain at a 
cost of less than 44d. per lb.; or if these eggs, instead 
of being used for family consumption, had been sold 
to the huckster, a profit would have accrued of at least 
100 per cent.; for the trouble of attending to so small 
a stock of poultry scarcely deserves attention. If the 
barley had been purchased in a larger quantity it could 
have been obtained at 4s. per bushel instead of 4s, 9d., 
end there would then have been thirty-six eggs for 
each shilling expended. 

A large number of the eggs consumed in London 
are brought from France, chiefly from the department 


of the Pas de Calais, which is opposite to the coasts of 


Kent and Sussex. A writer in a newspaper printed at 
Arras, the capital of the department, recently made 
strong complaints of the dearness of eggs in that part 
of France, and after remarking that the immense quan- 
tity sent over to England was the cause of the high 
price, he entered into the following calculations as to 
the value of this branch of trade :—“ Out of 72,000,000 
of eggs annually imported into England from France, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and other countries, France 
contributes 55,000,000. Calculating the first cost at 
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about 44d. per dozen, England pays annually to 
France for eggs about 77,000/. Suppose the freight, 
the profit of the importer and retail dealer, the import 
duties, the loss by breakage and other damage, to in- 
crease the price to about 1s. 3d. per dozen, the total 
amount paid by consumers of French eggs in England 
will be no less than 192,000/.” The price of French 
eggs in the shops in London is greatly exaggerated in 
this statement, and the French writer has mis-stated 
the total quantity imported, though he is perhaps cor- 
rect as to the number imported from France. From 
an official account just published, we perceive that the 
importation of eggs from all parts in the year ending 
January 5th, 1837, was 69,000,000; and the duty of 
ld. per dozen produced so large a sum as 24,018/. In 
1820 the quantity of eggs imported was 31,000,000, 
the duty being the same as at present, and yielding a 
revenue of 11,0771. In 1827 the importations were 


nearly as great as during last year and 1834, which 
years of importation for eggs which 


were the highest 
have yet occurred. 

These 69,000,000 of eggs cannot be obtained from 
much fewer than 575,000 fowls, each producing 120 eggs 
on an average, all beyond this number being required 
for domestic consumption. Assuming the grounds of 
this calculation to be correct, the 55,000,000 eggs sup- 
plied by France are the production of 458,333 fowls, 
each of which furnishes ten dozen eggs, imported at a 
duty of 10d., being a tax to that amount on each fowl. 
Allowing twelve fowls to each family engaged in sup- 
plying the demand for eggs, the number of familiee 
thus interested will be 39,861, representing a popula- 
tion of 198,000. In the Pas de Calais there can 
scarcely be a larger proportion than two families out of 
every five who are connected with the egg-trade ; and 
if this were ascertained to be the real proportion, the 
population not directly engaged would be 457,000, 
which, with the 198,000 mentioned before, would com- 
prise a total population of 655,000, which is the popu- 
lation of the department. The superficies of the de- 
partment being 2624 square miles, it is equal in size 
to the counties of Bedford, Berks, Buckingham, and 
Hertford, put together. Over this extent of country 
must those who are engaged in the egg-trade keep a 
vigilant eye, penetrating into every hamlet, and visit- 
ing the lone houses which are scattered in this part of 
France perhaps more numerously than in other depart- 
ments. Some arrangements of a peculiar nature are 
obviously required to facilitate the transactions of the 
wholesale dealer, who probably resides at the port from 
whence the eggs are shipped. The services of a subor- 
dinate class of dealers are doubtless called into activity ; 
and as it would be a waste of time for each of these to 
visit every week, or at a stated period, every one of the 
39,861 houses from whence they draw the quantity 
required, other arrangements of a still more detailed 
character are necessary in order to bring the article 
within grasp. We are not acquainted with the precise 
system adopted by the dealers in the Pas de Calais ; 
whether, for instance, they can depend upon the supply 
brought into the markets on stated days; but if this be 
not the case, then the circumstances being analogous 
to those noticed by Mr, Weld, in his ‘ Statistical Sur- 
vey of the County Roscommon,’ something like the 
practice which he describes may have grown up in 
France as it has done in Ireland. Mr. Weld’s account, 
which supplies some interesting facts relative to the 
trade of eggs in Ireland, is as follows :— 

“ The trade in eggs, the value of which for export, 
according to Mr. Williams, in 1832, amounted to 500/. 
a-day, paid by England to Ireland, is carried on with 
considerable vivacity at Laneshorough, and also at Tar- 
monbarry. The eggs are collected from the cottages 
for several miles around by runners, commonly boys 
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from nine years old and upwards, each of whom has a 
regular beat which he goes ever daily, bearing back 
the produce of his toil carefully stowed in a small hand- 
basket. I have frequently met with these boys on their 
rounds; and the caution necessary for bringing in their 
brittle ware with safety, seemed to have communicated 
an air of business and steadiness to their manner un- 
usual to the ordinary volatile habits of children in Ireland. 
I recollect one little barefooted fellow explaining that he 
travelled daily about twelve Irish miles (above fifteen 
English miles) ; his allowance, or rather his gain, was Ls. 
upon every six score of eggs brought in, the risk of 
purchase and carriage resting entirely on himself. The 
prices vary from time to time at different periods of the 
year, but they are never changed without previous notice 
to the runners. In the height of the season, the prices 
at Lanesborough were from 2s. 6d. to 4s. per 120; but 
towards the winter they rise to 5s. The eggs are 
packed in layers with straw, in such crates as are com- 
monly used for the conveyance of earthenware. Each 
crate will hold about eighty-four hundred of six score, 
that is, 10,080, the first cost being from 10/. 10s. to 
16l. 16s. per crate. ‘These are sent forward on specu- 
lation to Dublin, or occasionally at once to the English 
market; and a profit of 4/. or 5/. per crate is consi- 
dered a fair remuneration. Sometimes it is more and 
sometimes it is less, and there is risk in the trade. 
From Lanesbosough the crates are sent overland to 
Killashee, the nearest place on the line of the Royal 
Canal, and forwarded by the fly trading-boats to Dub- 
lin. At Tarmonbarry I saw several cars come in laden 
with crates of eggs, from the neighbouring districts on 
each side of the river. The dealers at Lanesborough, 
with whom I conversed whilst in the act of packing 
their crates, seemed quite surprised at my question, 
Whether they ever used any artificial means of preserving 
the eggs,—and could scarcely credit the account I gave 
them of the possibility of preserving their freshness for 
a considerable time, by simply anointing them with any 
unctuous substance, such as butter or lard. But in this 
process the whole of the egg must be carefully covered, 
and it should be done soon after the egg is laid.” 





The Voyageurs.—The “ voyageurs” form a kind of con- 
fraternity in the Canadas, like the arrieros, or carriers of 
Spain, and, like them, are employed in long internal expe- 
ditions of travel and traffic; with this difference, that the 
arrieros travel by land, the voyageurs by water; the former 
with mules and horses, the latter with batteaux and canoes. 
The voyageurs may be said to have sprung up out of the 
fur trade, having originally been employed by the early 
French merchants in their trading expeditions through 
the labyrinth of rivers and lakes of the boundless interior. 
They were coeval with the coureurs des bois, or rangers 
of the woods; and, like them, in the intervals of their long, 
arduous, and laborious expeditions, were prone to pass 
their time in idleness and revelry about the trading posts 
or settlements, squandering their hard earnings in heed- 
less conviviality, and rivalling their neighbours, the In- 
dians, in indolent indulgence and an imprudent disregard 
of the morrow. The dress of these people is generally half- 
civilized, half-savage. They wear a capot, or surcoat, made 
of a blanket, a striped cotton shirt, cloth trousers, or 
leathern leggings, mocassins of deer-skin, and a belt of 
variegated worsted, from which are suspended the knife, 
tobacco- pouch, and other implements. Their language is 
of the same piebald character, being a French patois, em- 
broidered with Indian and English words and phrases.— 
The lives of the voyageurs are passed in wild and extensive 
rovings in the services of individuals, but more especially of 
the fur traders. They are generally of French descent, and 
inherit much of the gaiety and lightness of heart of their 
ancestors, being full of anecdote and scug, and ever ready 
for the dance. They inherit, too, a fund of civility and 
complaisance ; and, instead of that hardness and grossness 
which men in laborious life are apt to indulge towards each 
other, they are mutually obliging and accommodating, 
interchanging kind offices, yielding each other assistance 
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and comfort in every emergency, and using the familiar 
appellation of “cousin” and “ brother,” when there is in 
fact no relationship. Their natural good-will is probably 
heightened by a community of adventure and hardship in 
their precarious and wandering life. No men are more 
submissive to their leaders and employers, more capable 
of enduring hardships, or more -humoured under pri- 
vations, Never are they so happy as when they are on 
long and rough expeditions, toiling up rivers, or coasting 
lakes ; encampirg at night on the borders, gossiping round 
their fires, and bivouacking in the open air. They are 
dexterous boatmen, vigorous and adroit with the oar and 
paddle, and will row from morning until night without a 
murmur. The steersman often sings an old tradition 

French song, with some regular burden in which they all 
join, keeping time with their oars; if at any time they flag 
in spirits or relax in exertion, it is but necessary to strike 
up a song of the kind to put them all in fresh spirits and 
activity. The Canadian waters are vocal with these little 
French chansons, that have been echoed from mouth to 
mouth, and transmitted from father to son, from the earliest 
oe of the colony; and it has a pleasing effect in a still, 
golden summer evening, to see a batteau gliding across the 
bosom of a lake and dipping its oars to the cadence of these 
quaint old ditties, or sweeping along, in full chorus,’in a 
bright sunny morning, down the transparent current of one 
of the Canadian rivers.—‘Astoria, by Washington Irving. 


Female Nducation.—One of Daniel De Foe's projects 
was an academy for the education of women ;. on the evils 
resulting from the want of it, he expressed his opinion in 
the following terms:—‘ A well-bred woman and well 
taught, furnished with the additional accomplishments. of 
knowledge and behaviour, is a creature without comparison. 
Her society is the emblem of sublimer ‘enjoyments, her 
person is angelic, and her conversation heavenly ; she is all 
softness and sweetness—peace, love, wit, and delight; she 
is every way suitable to the sublimest wish; and the man 
that has sucha one to his portion has nothing to do but 
rejoice in her and be thankful. On the other hand, suppose 
her to be the same woman, and deprived of the benefit of 
education, and it follows thus :—If her temper be good, want 
of education makes her soft and easy; her wit, for want of 
teaching, renders her impertinent and talKative ;’ her know- 
ledge, for want of judgment and experience, makes her fan- 
ciful and whimsical. If her temper be bad, want of breeding 
makes her worse; and she grows haughty, insolent, and 
loud. If she be passionate,.want of manners makes her a 
termagant and a scold. If she be proud, want of discre- 
tion (which is ill-breeding) makes her conceited, fantastic, 
and ridiculous, 


A Lancashire Road in 1770.—In Arthur Young's ‘ Tour 
in the North of England,’ published in 1770, we find the 
following statement as to the condition of the turnpike-road 
between Preston and Wigan, a spot which is now become a 
centre for rail-way operations. This description of a turn- 
pike-road exhibits an extraordinary contrast with the safety, 
comfort, and celerity presented by the more modern im- 
provement. “I know not in the whole range of language 
terms sufficiently expressive to describe this infernal road. 
To look over a map, and perceive that it is a principal one, 
not only to some towns, but even whole counties, one would 
naturally conclude it to be at least decent; but let me most 
seriously caution all travellers who may accidentally purpose 
to travel this terrible country to avoid it as they would the 
devil, for a thousand to one but they break their necks or 
their limbs by overthrows or breakings down. They will 
here meet with ruts, which I actually measured, four feet 
deep, and floating with mud only from a wet summer ;— 
what, therefore, must it be after a winter? The only mend- 
ing it in places receives, is the tumbling in some loose stones, 
which serve no other purpose but jolting a carriage in the 
most intolerable manner. These are not merely opinions, 
but facts, for I actually passed three carts broken down in 
these eighteen miles of execrable memory.”—‘* Companion 
to the Almanac’ for 1837. 
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